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A TRAVEIiER'S NOTES IN THE CALCHAQXTI REGION, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

BY S. H. L. QUEVEDO. 

I. 

How is it that anthropology, archaeology, and history have 
hitherto done so little toward clearing up the mystery of the Kak- 
kan race and language ? The answer is simple enough : it is because 
no one has made a beginning. 

So far we only have the usual curiosity-monger's collection, which 
fills a considerable space in public and private museums. They have 
been brought together without any regard to their history and ac- 
curate arrangement. An object, a skull, is said to be from Cata- 
marca, without a hint that it matters very much from what district 
of this province, and from what particular archaeological stratum it 
comes. In fact, we are yet in the infancy of Argentine research. 

Two years ago Dr. F. P. Moreno, director of the La Plata 
Museum, sent an exploring expedition to search and excavate up 
and down the Catamarcan area. The services of a very clever 
draughtsman and photographer were secured ; consequently the first 
methodical attempt has at last been started to obtain reliable infor- 
mation on the racial and art antiquities of the Kakkan region of 
the Argentine Republic. We must wait for the full report of this 
expedition, which would have been out already but for the unfortu- 
nate revolution and money crisis in Buenos Ayres. 

So far the following facts are notorious : First, that in this country 
we have mounds called Allpataucas ("earth-heaps"), which at one 
time were common enough in the Londres and Catamarca valleys. 
Second, that adults were buried in big jars, stone-lined or stone- 
covered graves, or caves, and in various ways in the ground. Third, 
that children were potted in very beautiful vases, well stopped up with 
bowl-shaped lids, and otherwise secured from corruption. 

It is also reported from the Chiriquano hunting grounds that 
these Indians bury their dead infants in jars, which are consigned to 
the earth in regular cemeteries, whereas adults are potted and buried 
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in their dwellings, while their widows have to keep watch and guard 
over the remains for a whole year. 

Before the patient dies he is held up in a sitting posture ready 
for potting, more or less as in the vignette. Fig. i, figured in the 
Vicomte de Porto Seguro's book on the Tupi-Caribes, 
" L'Origine Touranienne, &c." This custom may ac- 
count for another, still to be found in the Andalgali 
district of Catamarca. When a patient is on the point of 
death they rush out for some man to hold the dying person 
in his arms. fio. i- 

Let us now turn to a very unpretending, but useful little book, 
"Las Misiones Franciscanas " by Cardfis. He tells us of the 
Bolivian and Argentine Chaco Indians, and has much to say of the 
Chiriquanos and Tobas. 

The Chiriquanos are the Guarani-speaking Indians of the eastern 
slope of the Bolivian Andes ; the Tobas, veritable Chaco Huris or 
Suris, for the very Matacos, their neighbors, call them Huanhloi, 
"ostriches." 

In Cardfis we see how the Chiriquano maidens on reaching woman- 
hood have their hair cut, fast, and are kept strictly secluded during 
several months (p. 246). 

When a Chiriquano man dies they dress him up in his best, paint 
his face with urucit (a red color), place him sitting within a big jar, 
with what is needful to strike a light, a guard with chircha " maize 
beer," and perhaps a parrot, and so well bedizened and provided, 
all in a sitting posture, they cap him with the lid, itself the half of 
another jar, and bury him within the hut; and then the bowlings 
begin at midday, sunset, midnight, and dawn (p. 347). 

In the Calchaqui region we find bodies buried so in big jars cov- 
ered in with other pots. In Huasan, near Andalgali, a whole row 
Df these jars was tumbled into, in ploughing, but the jars and con- 
tents were broken up and dispersed before they could be utilized. 
On the other hand, pots with children's bones abound everywhere, 
and are usually most elaborately painted. 

It would seem, then, as if in Calchaqui, there once lived a race 
which resembled the Guaranian Chiriquanos in their burial customs ; 
but the language was not the same, for the missionary, Father Bar- 
cena or Barzana, is expressly mentioned as having learned and 
written both Kakkan and Guarani. 

Here occurs a curious question : Did Chiriquanos forget their 
46 
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own tongue and learn Guarani in their actual abode, or did Chiri- 
quano-Guaranis enter the Calchaqui valleys and learn the local Kak- 
kan ? So far as we can now find out, the Chaco at the time of the 
conquest was occupied by races speaking Guarani, Abipon, and 
Vilela, or so-called Lule dialects, belonging respectively to my B, 
A B, and A groups. Along with these we find Quichua (A class), 
Mataco (B class), and a few other dialects more or less allied to 
these.. 

History tells us that the Chiriquanos in their day were the scourge 
of all surrounding nations. Guarani-speaking tribes must be looked 
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upon as allied to the Chaco Indians of the Abipon type. The 
latter are the real proprietors of these difficult, guttural languages, so 
often referred to by the Jesuit Fathers. We may therefore safely 
admit that tribes more or less Guaranian, more or less Abiponian, 
from time to time and in successive waves, entered the Calchaqui 
valleys and mountains and evolved the Kakkan tongue — not ex- 
actly Quichuan, but not altogether distinct. 

Such an hypothesis as this would easily account for the utter loss 
of a cognate dialect in presence of the court language of the same 
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family. The fact remains that Spanish utterly destroyed Kakkan, 
but preserved Quichua, which even now is far from dead. Lozano 
says the CalchaquI Indians moved about and built wattle-huts for 
themselves. So far they resembled their Chaco neighbors. On 
the other hand, they did sow and reap, and so far were more civil- 
ized. This would seem to imply that a more barbarous had con- 
quered a more civilized race and been influenced by it. Hence the 
looms, potteries, aud melting-works, &c., which existed in these 
valleys. 

It was no savage who made such a quaint vase as this, Fig. 2, in 
which to pot his child. 

The figures are conventional enough, but they are grouped in a 
certain typical order. The eyes and the mouth generally form 
a face, as if to serve for a grave-mask. The figures m the 
cheeks are quite unique in this instance. The cockatrices in the 
body of the jar are also curious; but the very remarka- 
ble figures in the bottom of third division are frequent 
enough. In Egypt they would be called the Osiris symbol. 
We find it among the Zufiis as well as in Catamarca. 

I was not fortunate enough to secure the lid of this pot, but they 
are all more or less represented by the bowl-shaped lid of a child's 
coffin-jar from Choya, Andalgald basin, illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. 



_i 





The counterpart of a second specimen collected in the Santa Maria 
basin, one degree further north. 

The pot itself is black on a white slip without polish. The bowls 
or lids are generally polished except when painted on a white slip, 
as is sometimes the case. 

The line connecting two black triangles over the handles is the 
usual ornament on the sides of these jars or vases. The blanks 
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represent a fault in the drawing, which has been destroyed during or 
after burial by the action of the soil and weather. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, in his "Ancient Art of Chiriqui," has the 
following very sensible remark : 

" They are free-hand products, executed by mere decorators, 
perhaps by women, who were servile copyists of the forms employed 
by those skilled in sacred art" (p. 174). 

Invading hordes might kill priest and soldier, but would spare 
woman and child. Thus sacred art would survive an irruption of 
barbarians, and forms analogous to those of the north might be per- 
petuated along with relics of the old language, out of which arose 
the Kakkan or Calchaqui and Diaquita dialect. Old hags would 
remember that certain symbols were efficacious charms against all 
evil influences, and would use them again until they became stereo- 
typed and eternal. I endorse Mr. Holmes observation : "A careful 
study leads inevitably to the conclusion that this was no ordinary 
decoration, no playing with lines, but a serious working out of a 
conception every part of which had its significance or its raison 
d'etre (p. 144). 



A TRAVELLIiR'S NOTES IN THE CALCHAQUI REQION. 

BY S. H. L. QUEVEDO. 
II. 

In my last paper I showed how the Chiriquanos buried their dead 
in jars, and how the same practice obtained in the Kakkan or Cal- 
chaqui region. 

Father Techo, in his Historia Paraquariae (p. 148) tells us that the 
Calchaqui Indians were buried in graves, together with all their 
belongings, and no doubt we must ascribe to them many of the 
bodies so found ; but the good father does not give any hint of the 
custom of potting, and it is a fact that potted adults are to be found 
up and down the Kakkan-speaking valleys. Father Lozano says the 
Calchaqui tribes built for themselves wattle huts, and as Techo re- 
lates how after the funeral the family burnt the dead man's dwell- 
ing, it must at least have been combustible. 

Even now the Indians in the Calchaqui valleys are very clever at 
constructing huts with a few logs of wood and wattle. How, then, 



